
LNP INTERVIEW: SEATTLE MOTHER RECOUNTS 
STORY OF SON'S ASBESTOS-RELATED DEATH 

BY MICHELLE CELARIER 
LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

SEATTLE, WA (LNS) --Helen Danforth pushed a- 
side her half-eaten sandwich, sipped some now- cold 
coffee and began to recall in vivid detail the 
first few months of her deceased 26-year-old son's 
life. 

"I'd be walking around with Chris in one,; 
hand and Dr. Speck in the other," the mother 
remembers. "I was so scared I would be doing 
"'something wrong. If a spoon fell on the floor, 

I'd put it in boiling water for 20 minutes." 

The irony of it now makes her laugh, some- 
what nervously. For at the same time Mrs. 

Danforth was anxiously protecting her newborn 
son, the dust from her husband Orv's efforts 
at remodeling their Eatonville, WA home was 
beginning to find its way into Chris's body — 
only to explode 25 years later into mesothelioma, 
an extremely rare cancer of the lining of the 
abdomen and lung. 

Though the Danforth ' s can have no absolute 
proof, they say that mesothelioma expert Dr 4 
Irving Selikoff, director of the Environ- 
mental Sciences Laboratory at Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine in New York City, identified 
a specific brand of "paste" they were using to 
hold together the sheetrock of their new living 
room wall and kitchen ceiling as the most 
likely cause of their son : s untimely death. 

The product was so high in asbestos content 
that it was taken off the market a few years 
later. 

CARCINOGENIC TIME-BOMB 

The carcinogenic nature of asbestos has 
been known by industry and government since 
the 1930s. But only recently has any real 
effort been made to inform people of the 
dangers. In fact, al$llbillion class action 
suit has been filed on behalf of 5,000 shipyard 
workers exposed to the material, charging 15 
manufacturers with conspiracy to conceal and 
distort reports on its health hazards. 

For asbestos products weren't quickly 
eliminated; indeed, they still proliferate, and 
the recent exposures of the danger of hair 
dryers serve only as a reminder. 

One expert on the subject. Dr, Phillip 
Polakoff of the Western Institute for Environ- 
mental Science in Berkeley, has estimated that 
more than 10 million workers have been exposed 
to asbestos since the early 1940s Of the four 
million who were heavily exposed, close to 40 
percent have already died of cancer of the 
lung, lung membranes or gastro- intestinal 
tract, with the death rate now running at 
67,000 a year. Given the time lag between 


exposure Tto Asbestos and appearance of cancer, 
experts expect the epidemic to continue for three 
decades, regardless of any countermeasures taken 
now. Polakoff predicts that by the end Of that 
30 year period, 17 percent of all cancer cases 
detected in the U.S. will be attributed to 
asbestos. 

After looking at this sort of information, 
one Michigan judge accompanied a ban on dumping 
the stuff into a river with a call for "a little 
public hysteria" regarding asbestos. Even the 
government has joined in. Last fall, it sent out 
a call through the media requesting all those 
who worked in the shipyards during World War II to 
go to the doctor. 

The post-war baby boom which ushered in 
Chris Danforth and new theories of parenting 
also created more demand for construction and 
renovation- -like that of the Danforth 's ranch 
home on 40 acres near Mt. Ranier. And like the 
14 Seattle schools whose ceilings were sprayed 
with limpet, another asbestos product; Now, the 
lethal effects of widespread use of asbestos in 
that construction are just beginning to make 
themselves felt. 

Just this past year, school officials in 
Washington, D.C. were forced to close six 
schools and replace asbestos-laden material 
which had started flaking off the ceilings. In 
New York City, one teacher has filed suit claim- 
ing that she developed cancer because of exposure 
to asbestos. And the Board of Education has been 
forced to admit that at least 200 schools 
contained potentially dangerous asbestos materials. 
Nationwide, one sixth of more_, than 6,000 schools 
that have been inspected were found to contain 
asbestos in the air or in sprayed material. 

Despite these warning signals, school 
officials in Seattle have been reluctant to 
spend $173,000 for removal and replacement of 
school ceilings sprayed with asbestos. Former 
school district safety officer Robert Hermer has 
said "the only hazards that have been demon- 
strably related to asbestos have been found in the 
building trades of in the asbestos industry 
among employees who work with raw asbestos all 
day over a considerable period of time (as well 
as among wives who wash their clothes) . No 
cases of asbestosis or mesothelioma have been 
detected elsewhere, despite the fact that 
asbestos was used in over 95 percent of all 
structures built before 1954." 

"That's just not true; it's not true," repeats 
Mrs. Danforth. "Look at our son," Although his 
disease was diagnosed as mesothelioma last July, 
six months before he died, ft wasn't until the 
Danforths finally got in touch with the New 
York doctor that they realized how their son 
might have been, exposed'. 

TRACING THE LONG FUSE 

"The doctors keptasking this whole litany 
of questions. Did he work in the shipyards? 

Did he work as a mechanic? [Brake linings 
contain asbestos. ] Did he work in the construction 
industry?" 
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Mrs. Danforth didn't know why these questions 
were being asked, though the doctors had explained 
to her that the disease is almost solely caused 
jby asbestos exposure. But the answer to all their 
questions was "no" onlv adding to the mystery of 
What seemed an incomprehensible' tragedy that 
befell the Danforths . Finally Dr. Selikoff 
thought to ask about possible home construction, 
She says he explained that could have resulted 
in asbestos exposure at a time in Chris's life 
#°re consistent with the 20 to 25-year latency 
period associated with such environmental 
cancers, as well as with other asbestos- 
related diseases. The latency period makes precisq 
causes difficult to pinpoint, and so has diffused 
the blame. 

As Dr. Selikoff writes in the Mount Sinai 
Journal of Medicine : "The long incubation 
period of cancer has again . nd again tricked 
and confused us, obscuring evidence of 
etiologic relationships." 

For the Danforths, however, the relationship 
between asbestos and cancer has become all too 
clear, as Was their awareness of other car- 
cinogenic environmental dangers. Mrs. Danforth 
is a cautious woman; she worries about making 
people "panic." But she speaks confidently and 
angrily about asbestos now. "We know it's a 
danger, and I certainly think the school should 
take more notice of this than they’ve done." 


like that to our little boy.' But I don't feel 
guilty becuase I didn't know about it. A lot of 
things go on that people aren't aware of." 

Given the abundance of carcinogens in our 
environment, Mrs. Danforth realizes "it's easier 
to have a fatalistic attitude. But you have to 
do what you can to stop this." 

"Look; this particular paste had asbestos in 
it, and it was taken off the market. You can do 
these things," she says. "Of course I'm angry at 
the asbestos companies . I feel angry about the 
chemical companies too. I feel angry about a lot of 
things that we now find out are carcinogens," she 
says recalling a story told by Dr. William 
Johnson of the University of Washington's Depart- 
ment of Public Health and an outspoken critic of 
asbestos in the Seattle schools. After workers 
sued an asbestos manufacturer in Tyler, Texas, 
and won a large settlement, the company moved its 
plant across the border to Mexico where it 
continued to release asbestos in the air. "It's 
so typical," shaps Mrs. Danforth. 

The Danforths only wanted to make their 
home an "attractive" place for their first-born 
child, one they'd been waiting for "many years." 

By the time Chris and his mother returned from 
the hospital, the living room walls had already 
been installed. Orv was still putting the ceiling 
on the kitchen, Mrs. Danforth remembers. 


The Beattie Schools' course of action has 
been to follow the advice of the State Department 
of Labor and Industries, wh eh says the level of 
asbestos is safe since if is only 1/lOth of 
the concentration allowed for industry. 

Critics like the State Lung Association's 
Janet Chalupnik remain unconvinced, however, 
that either the air sampling techniques or the 
exposure standards are adequate. Chaluphik says 
no one knows how much exposure children 'can 
tolerate. Only cases like the Danforths can 
begin to illustrate a child's vulnerability. 

Besides the industrial standard is only a 
matter of negotiation: "what the workers can 
get industry to agree to," says Chalupnik. 

Other health experts suggest there is no safe 
level and point out that even standards for 
occupational exposure are going down as a result 
of widespread public concern about the menacing 
fiber. 


"There was an open doorway between the living 
room (where Chris was staying most of the time) 
and the kitchen. My husband put sheetrock on 
the ceiling, and of course when he sanded that, 
the particles must have drifted into the living 
room, and they also drifted down from the ceiling 
onto the food I was preparing, and the bottles 
I was sterilizing, (A pipe on their wood stove 
was wrapped with asbestos material, too.) 

"There I was, taking all these pains, reading 
Dr. Spock, taking Chris for walks in the rain 
cause Dr. Spock said children needed fresh air- - 
regardless. And at the same time, all this was 
happening of which I had absolutely no idea. 

Had I known, I would have taken Chris in my 
arms and gotten on the nearest bus for someplace 
else. 

"But," she asks solemnly, "how could I 
know?" 
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Since her son's illness, Helen Danforth 
has learned a good deal about mesothelioma, 
asbestos and cancer. Leafing through her 

scientific articles, she gives her advice: 

You just have to quietly go about gathering 
the facts together." 

As she stares ahead, recalling those first 
few months of her son's life, she tosses the 
evidence back and forth. He could have been 
exposed to the ubiquitious substance almost 
anywhere, and that though in some ways is 
more comforting. 

But she and her husband realize their 
unwitting involvement in the asbestos, exposure 
is a more likely explanation. 'At first you 
s a Y » 'It's not possible; we wouldrt ' t do anything 


EIWIROM^/OCClPATim HEALTH 

RADIATION HAZARD REMAINS 
, SO YEARS AFTER RADIUM PLANT CLOSED 

&EW YORK (LNS)--T.ike so many of this century's 
"great discoveries , ' radium was first touted as 
a cosmetic and medical miracle. Women laced their 
eyes with it; dial watches flared with a faint 
radium green and doctors prescribed Radithor 
elixir or injections of the metal's salts as a 
cure for gout and arthritis. 

The miracle, however, was short-lived. But 
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and garbage-can lids. Within days after tha 
outbreak of the Soweto struggle, the movement ' ; 
spread to other parts 1 of the country and 
the ANC representative said, from concentration on 
the language issue to a general demand for better 
education* ; 

By the end of the year, hundreds of students 
ranging in age from eight to 16weredetaihed 
in prisons, often kept in solitary confinement 
and subjected to physical torture. Hundreds Of 
others were killed. Since that time, the Teirtir- 
ism Act has been regularly invoked to justify 
the arrest and killing of children. 

A report submitted to the Paris Conference 
op. Children Under Apartheid by the International 
Defense and UAid Fund for Southern Africa contained 
numerous examples of the torture inflicted on 
children who had been involved in the Soweto move* 
ment. The following testimony of a Soweto stud- 
. enf is typical: 

'•Four whites and one black questioned me ' 
but gave me no chance to reply.. During this 
time they were beating me with their fists and 
kicking me. They asked me about Tietsie, Khotso 
and the rest* One of the police said I must 
strip. Wien I refused and when they saw I was 
stubborn they all came and beat me. They -stopped 
and I was taken to another police station. - Two 
days later they came and fetched me to, Protea. , 
They questioned me about what I had done since 
the disturbances broke out and tried? to force me 
to say I had been involved in cases of .arson i 
When I denied it, one, of them pointed a gun, at. 
me and threatened to shoot : me unless I agreed; to 
say what they wanted.. Then they put things on 
my head and gave me shocks . I was screaming; , 
and crying. When I got up I was dazed. One of 
them told me to sit on a chair but thefe was no 
chair where he pointed. I had td sit on an 
imaginary chair. He said I must sit thefe for 
two hours which was inpossible. I fell and tbdy 
laughed. Another policeman came in and iashed 
my back with a rod. They forced me to sign a 
statement and they took me back to the police ' 
station. After 31 days in detention I was 
released...”' ' 

The International Seminar on Children Undei'. 
Apartheid concluded its examination of the situ- 
ation by issuing a call for the effective imple- 
mentation of the Various UN resolutions in favor 
of economic sanctions and a ban on arms traffic- 
with the government of South Africa. . "The- 
international community must denounce those, who 
profit from this inhuman system, particularly the 
transnational corporations and the western h. 

governments, and dissuade them from'lhy collabo- 
ration with the racist regime." 

; . -30- . 
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A WORD FROM THE WISE?????? 

Florida's’ Rep. Kelly has come up with a 
startling insight into the capitalist system. 

"I think that the free-enterprise system is abso- 
lutely too important to be left to the voluntary 
action of the marketplace," he says, 
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t 1 ; SOUTHERN AFRICA' : 

SHAKY RHODESIA REGIMES SHOPS FOR U .S. AID 

NEW YORK (INS) -- Even as pressures ftounti in the' 
U.S. for an, end tp sanctions against RhoddSi^’, 
reports from that country indicate that its new 
"majority rule” government may have trouble hdld- 
ing together unti 1 President Carter ' s promised 
review of its progress in the fall. Less than a 
month aftqr ho took the post of Prime Minister, 

Bishop Abel Muzorewa finds himself without a par- 
liamentary majority, threatened by growing guerrilla 
resistance, and isolated from every country on 
the r Affi l cah continent except White supremacist 
South - Africa. ■' 

> Muzorewa's backers in Washington are still 
predicting that the Bishop can bring the guerrilla 
fighting tp. an end. But fhe battlefield reports 
tell a different story. While two representatives 
from Salisbury were busy telling U.S. Congress 
members that 38 percent of the guerrilla fighters 
had .defaulted in the last two months, government 
.casualty figures continued to mount. Rhodesian 
military officials even admitted that the number 
of Patriotic Front fighters operating inside the 
country had doubled within the pastyear-- to 
13, 000 by their estimates i 20 ,000or more according 
to some nationalists. Muzorewa' s top general , 

Peter Wallis, candidly predicted to reporters ' 
that "a bloody awful few months [lie) ahead of, 
us now." - : " 1 ’’ r 

Adding, to the Salisbury regime's military 
woes have been steps toward increased cooperation 
between the two wings of the Patriotic Front. The 
all ianee between the Zimbabwe African National 
Union (Zj 1 ^) and the Zimbabwe Africwi People's . 

Union (ZAPU) has existed more on paper than in 
reality until recently. But a meeting between 
leaders of the two groups during May yielded an 
agreement Which Could pave the wajr to much greater 
unity. "This is an interim stage Which enables 
us to Work out a further machinery and further 
step toward the eventual merger of the two parties," 
ZANUr leader -Robert Mugabe stated at ;the conclusion 
of the meeting. 

. Even as the Patriotic Front moves toward 
greater unity, Muzorewa'# government and party are 
fragmenting. Scarcely had the Bishop been sworn 
into office on May 29 than one of his cabinet 
ministers was reporting a plot to assassinate the 
new, prims minister by nine followers df the Rever- 
end Ndabaningi Sithole, whose party was defeated 
by Muzorewa in the recent elections . Three weeks 
later, an even more damaging split, erupted within 
‘the ranks of the Bishop ' s own United African 
National Council (UANC) . On June 20, James 
Chikerema led seven other UANC .parliament members 
out of the party and announced formation of a new 
opposition party. 

- : Unlike Muzorewa, who was a relative late-comer 
to' the political scene, Chikerema has a long, 
though sturk|ry history as a leader, including seyeral 
years as a^dbminaht figure in ZAPU. 1 He also has 
a well-deserved reputation a# an astute and ruth- 
less political maneuver er, while even Muzorewa* s 
staunchest supporters admit that the Bishop has 
been plagued by his own indecisiveness. In fact, 
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many observers had identified Chikerema as the real 
power behind the Bishop's throne. His defec- 
tion could cost Muzorewa considerably more than 
his parliamentary majority. 

The Salisbury regime's instability reflects 
its pontinping isolation in the face of a growing 
military threat to its survival. So far, not a 
single African state has moved toward recogni- 
tion of the new "majority rule" government. 

Muzorewa has been explicitly rejected as a puppet 
for continuing white domination even by some 
of the niost conservative black-ruled states . 
Neighboring Malawi, for instance, which had 
maintained relations with Ian Smith's white minor- 
ity regime, shut down Malawi House in the Rhode- 
sian capital a week after Muzorewa took office. 

And a series of raids against Mozambique and 
Zambia, including one that took 20 lives in 
Lusaka, the Zambian capital, have not improved 
relations. 

Nor’ was Salisbury's isolation helped when it 
was revealed that Muzorewa had held his first 
meeting with leaders of another African country. 
Because that country was South Africa. Reports 
that Muzorewa had flown to Pretoria for four days 
of talks with apartheid leaders further underlined 
the new regime's role as a cover for continued 
white domination. Particularly since former 
prime minister Ian Smith had taken the occasion 
on the eve of Muzorewa* s trip to recommend 
Rhodesia's northern border as "a far better line 
to hold" militarily than South Africa's own borders. 

On his return, Muzorewa wouldn't confirm that 
he had discussed increased South African military 
involvement. Nevertheless, South African news- 
papers speculated that military support had in 
fact been topic number one on the agenda of 
meetings between Muzorewa and South Afircan 
Prime Minister Pieter Botha. 

And well it might be. Muzorewa himself has 
admitted that his regime's only hope for survival 
ultimately rests with an end to sanctions and 
direct support from the western powers. First, 
however, the regime must convince those powers 
that it can win the war. Otherwise, the threat 
of an oil cutoff by Nigeria (now the second 
largest oil supplier to the U.S.) arid the fear 
of backing another loser (as in Angola) may yet 
prevail over a policy described by many Washing- 
ton observers as "creeping recognition" of the 
Salisbury regime. 

Since President Carter rejected a congress- 
ional call to lift sanctions immediately, his 
administration has quietly sidled toward more 


"SEND A CHECK TQ THE PEOPLE OF SOUTHERN AFRICA’": 
BOSTON BENEFIT TO AID LIBERATION, JULY 21 

by Mark Sommer 
LIBERATION News Service 

BOSTON, MA (LNS) — Arandla, a Zulu word 
Widely used in southern Africa meaning "power" 
pr "venceremos , " is also the name currently being 
used for a benefit concert scheduled to take 
place in Boston on July 21 to "celebrate libera- 
tion in Southern Africa. "■ 

Sponsors for the benefit , which will raise 
-much-needed • funds for material and humanitarian 
aid to people struggling against apartheid and 
for true majority rule in Southern Africa, in- 
clude Haymarket Concerts (affiliated with the 
Haymarket Peoples Fund), Dick Gregory, Ron and 
Roscoe Dellums, and many others. 

Among those expected to join reggae singer 
Bob Marley and Patti Labelle are Roberta Flack, 
Eddie Palmieri, Jabbula, and Olatungi . 

All proceeds will be funheled through the 
tax exempt Africa Fund and distributed in the 
following manner: 50 percent of all funds will go 
to the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe (ZANU/ZAPU) , 

25 percent to SWAPO of Namibia, and the remain- 
ing 25 percent will be split equally between 
the African National Congress aud the Pan African- 
ist Congress of South African 

All money raised will go to humanitarian 
projects, such as refugee, camps, hospitals, and 
schools. Organizers are hoping the benefit will 
raise $100,000. 

The sponsors are hoping that "a cultural 
event of major proportions will affirmatively ex- 
pand the audience of people in this country 
with the aspirations of those in Southern Africa 
struggling for freedom." They also, want to link 
up the connection between racism and exploita- 
tion in Southern Africa and in the U.S. 

"It's significant that the concert is 
happening in Boston, where there's so much racism," 
said Janet Axelrod of Haymarket Concerts, one of 
the sponsors of the benefit. Boston is a city 
where Black people and whites rarely attend the 
same concerts, where racial violence is ever- 
present, and where most recently Black women 
have been the victims of a rash of murders. 

"Bringing it here where Blacks and whites 
can come together in a show of unity," Axelrod 
continued, "links the oppression Black people 
feel in the city and the more ongoing oppression 
in Southern Africa." 


op fen support for the Muzorewa-Smith regime . Muzo- 
rewa himself has been granted a visa to visit 
the U.S. in early July. A Washington source 
who has lobbied extensively on African matters 
reports that "in off-the-record discussions with 
journalists, .. .administration officials have 
stated that reforming or 'democratizing* the 
current constitution and government is their only 
basis for hope that the Patriotic Front will not 


Security will be provided by people recruited 
from the community and balanced facially and 
sexually. 

"It's a festival of unity," explained 
organizer Felipe Abdul, "and we want to strengthen 
people's consciousness and give people a sense 
of power -- that the Senate, for instance, can't 
lift sanctions against Zimbabwe without the 


win control in Zimbabwe through armed struggle." 
In light of recent developments, Muzorewa will 
have to put on quite a show during his trip to 
Washington to keep that hope alive. -50- 
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people getting angry." 

The sponsors have also creatively thought 
up an essay context for students in which free 
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tickets will be given for prizes. Students can 
enter by answering such questions as, "Why ! 
should Blacks support African Revolution?" "Why 
should the U.S. pull out of Southern Africa?" and 
"Why should whites support Blacks struggling for 
liberation?" The answers will be aired on popu- 
lar radio stations in the Boston area and contest 
entry boxes will be deposited in various community 
centers . 

The concert will be recorded for future air- 
play. In addition, the organizers have secured 
a commitment from Backstage Productions to broad-r 
cast one hour of the concert on the BBC inter- 
national network spanning several hundred affili- 
ates in Europe and Africa. And National Public 
Radio has also expressed interest in a national 
broadcast of the event. 

The concert, at the 20,000 seat Harvard 
Stadium on the grounds of Harvard University, 
is also expected to focus added attention on the 
continuing protest over Harvard's refusal to di- 
vest its more than three million dollars tied 
up with U.S. corporations doing business in 
Southern Africa. 

* * * 

% Showtime for the July 21 benefit is scheduled * 

* between 12 and 6. p.m. Tickets are expected * 

* to be available through Ticketron. For * 

£ more information, contact, Haymarket Con- * 
£ certs, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116. * 

He He He 



ANTI-NUCLEAR 


192 ANTI-NUCLEAR PROTESTERS CONVICTED 
IN U.S ,'S LARGEST MASS TRIAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The largest trial by jury 
in U.S. history ended June 22 with the conviction 
of 192 members of the Trojan Decommissioning 
Alliance. The conviction of second degree crimi- 
nal trespass stemmed from a four-day protest last 
August at the Trojan nuclear power plant near 
Ranier, Oregon. 

Last August's demonstration was the third 
at the plant since August 1977. Trojan, the 
largest operating reactor in the U.S., has been 
plagued by continued safety problems, including 
a nine-month shutdown in 1978 because of the 
discovery that its control room did not meet 
earthquake standards. In addition, the plant 
has experienced numerous feedwater pump problems 
similar to the one which triggered the Three 
Mile Island accident. 

In a pre-trial ruling, the Judge denied 
the "choice of evils" defense, which has been 
used at other trials of nuclear protesters, includ- 
ing the first group to occupy the Trojan site. 

This meant that the jury was not allowed to hear 
evidence on the dangers of nuclear power— a blow 
to thei'de'feridants who had hoped to argue that 
the continued operation of theTroj an plant is a 1 
far greater evil than their act of protest. 

In a statement after the guilty verdict 
(which carries a maximum sentence of a $250 fine 
and 30 days in jail), the defendants stated, 
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"We have been charged with opposing nuclear power, 
and we admit that. To stand idly by while thous- 
ands are randomly murdered would be a real crime." 
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WOMEN/ABORTI ON RIGHTS 

PROTESTS GREET RIGHT-TO-LIFE CONVENTION 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Cincinatti became a focal 
point in the struggle over abortion rights and 
sterilization abuse on the weekend of June 23, as 
2,000 "right-to-lifers" gathered for their national 
convention and nearly as many pro-choice advocates 
rallied to protest outside the meeting hall. 

From the convention podium, one speaker 
equated abortion in the U.S. with the Nazi extermi- 
nation camps. "American doctors have, since the 
Supreme Court decision of 1973 [legalizing abortion] 
destroyed over six million unborn human beings," 
William C. Brennan declared. He called licensed 
physicians "the executioners," officials who pro- 
vide support services the "medical mercenaries" 
and companies which manufacture products used in 
abortions the "I.G. Farbens," in reference to the 
German company that made chemicals for the gas 
chambers. 

The convention gave Brennan a standing ova- 
tion for his remarks and voted to set a three-year 
goal for pushing through the Congress a constitu- 
tional amendment that would end legalized abortions, 
except to save the life of the mother. 

Only a few days after the convention, the 
House of Representatives reaffirmed its position 
that no Federal funds should be spent on abortions, 
even in cases of rape or incest. 

The weelend conference did not go unchallenged 
by pro-choice advocates, however. Some 1,500 
staged a counter-demonstration, chanting "We won't 
lose tht right to choose!" "HEW, we won't hide; 
Sterilization abuse is genocide!" and "Not the 
church, not the state, women must decide their 
fate!" 

"The right-to-lifers spent hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars to organize their convention," 

Celia Pettey, a Cincinatti pro-choice activist told 
LNS. "On the other hand, we organized on a shoe- 
string budget and had almost as many people as they 
did. They only had 2,000. We were not organizing 
nationally either. Ours %asla regional, mid- 
western demonstration with people coming from 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Akron, Dayton, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Louisville, and Indianapolis." 

The counter-demonstration, organized by the 
Reproductive Rights National Network, focused not 
only on abortion rights, but also on sterilization 
abuse . 

"We were very successful," Pettey continued. 
'"Pro-lifers' attempted to enter a Planned Parent- 
hood Clinic five times and each time we kept them 
out. We were stronger than they thought." 
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WOMEN/JOB DISCRIMINATION 

SUPREME COURT OK'S VETERANS* PREFERENCE 
AT EXPENSE OF WOMEN 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In a ruling widely viewed 
as a blow to women's rights, the Supreme Court 
on June 5 upheld the constitutionality of a 
Massachusetts statute that gives preference to 
veterans of the armed forces who are seeking 
employment in state civil service jobs. The Mass- 
achusetts law gives any veteran who passes the 
Civil Service test a right to be hired before any 
nonveteran, regardless of test scores. 

The law had been challenged by Helen B. 

Feeney, who was represented by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. In her suit, Feeney charged that 
she was denied several chances for promotion 
because veterans always got first crack at the 
jobs. A number of groups, including the National 
Organization for Women and the League of Women 
Voters had filed briefs on her behalf. 

Considering that until 1967 Federal Law pro- 
hibited women from making up more than two percent 
of the armed forces, and that there is still 
a limitation on the numbers of women allowed, the 
reinstatement of the Massachusetts statute Will 
have a "severely damaging impact on women in the 
"workforce," says Susan Blumenthal from the Legal 
Defense and Education Fund in New York City 
told LNS. 

While some states offer veterans some form 
of preference in employment, usually a five or 
10 point bonus on the civil service test, the 
Masschusetts law gives veterans an absolute life- 
time preference over all applicants seeking 
civil service jobs. 

"This: statutes censures that sex discrimination 
will continue in the workforce," Blumenthal 
stated. "Traditionally, women hold the lower- 
paying and less-skilled jobs--usually as file 
clerks, secretaries. . .Veterans will not 
challenging women for these jobs." v 
•>, "All the court has done by upholding this 

Frank Reeves of the Boston Veterans Dis- 
charge Upgrade Project told LNS, "is create and 
expand the divisions that already exist between 
people looking for jobs. With the increasing 
unemployment rate, especially for Third World 
Women, we should be organizing for full employ- 
ment and for the creation of more jobs. But the 
court shouldn't be barring women from getting what 
jobs do exist." 

Relying on logic that could have implications 
for other anti-discrimination suits, the Court 
ruled that the Constitution does not bar laws 
which might have discriminatory effects as long 
as they do not have discriminatory intent. In 
this particular case, the Court held that the 
effects were justified by the law's worthy 
social goals: to assist veterans in their 
readjustment to civilian life; to encourage 
military enlistment; and to reward those who 
have served their country. 

But according to those who opposed the 
Supreme Court ruling, the legislation allows 
veterans to have a repeated advantage. Since 
many are not recently discharged veterans 


(the veterans who gain the most from this ruling 
are thosl who fought in WWII and the Korean War) 
they are not in need of readjustment assistance. 
In addition, they noted that a point preference 
system, or an absolute preference for limited 
amount of time would reward veterans without ex- 
cluding all women from upper level. ^ civil service 
positions. 
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LESBIANS AND GAY MEN 

MASS RALLIES MARK TENTH ANNIVERSITY 
OF STONEWALL REBELLION 

N$rY0RK'(tN5)«~ Hundreds of thousands of 
lesbians and gay men marched through the streets 
of several U.S. cities during the month of June 
to celebrate the tenth anniversity of the Stone- 
wall Rebellion which sparked the beginning of the 
present day lesbian and gay movement . 

In New York City, more than 100,000 lesbians, 
gay men and their supporters marched and rallied 
on June 24. The march, which was led by some of 
the participants in the Stonewall Rebellion 
and a contigent of Third World lesbians from 
the New York City-based, Salsa Soul Sisters, 
started out at the site of the now closed 
Stonewall Inn in Sheridan Square. It was at 
the Stonewall on June 28, 1969 that a "routine" 
raid on gay bars was turned into a mass protest 
by transvestities, lesbians and gay men who 
hurled rocks, bottles and Molotov cocktails 
at the police and forced them to retreat 
into the bar. The protest * which continued 
for four nights afterwards was commemorated 
by less than a thousand people the following 
year. But since then the numbers have grown, with 
marches now being held in hundreds of cities 
throughout the country every year. 

In past years Third World and radical 
participants in the protests have often complained 
about the domination of the demonstrations by 
reformist, middle-class, mostly white, lesbians 
and gay men. But this year, organiaers-in Boston 
and New York, in particular, worked hard to ensure 
the participation of Third World lesbians and 
gay men, as well as groups and individuals 
with more radical perspectives . Boston's march, 
which was held a week before New York's included 
two speakers from a radical Black lesbian 
feminist group, the Combahee River Collective, 
which linked up the struggle for lesbians 
and gay rights with the struggles being waged 

* by Third World people, focusing on the recent 
murders of 16 Black women in the city. A representative 
from Boston Lesbians and Gay Men Against the Right 
also spoke and Ti a Cross, an independent lesbian 
activist urged white lesbians and gay men to see 
racism as "a white problem." The rally in New York 

was not only led by a contigent of Third World 

* lesbians but co- chaired by a Black lesbian, signed 

for deaf members of the community and included 
two speeches, - one in English 
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the other in Spanish, by an organization for as a white male, a victim of "reverse dlscrimi- 

Hxspanic lesbians and gay men. nation, m The program was similar to others 


After marching up Fifth Avenue, participants 
in New York's protest gathered in Central Park's 
Sheep Meadow for a rally featuring Various 
speakers and entainers. John Kuiper, a minister 
from Cat skill, N„Y. and one of the few men who 
has won a child custody case, spoke of his 
hope that the future will show more and 
more le sbinas and gay men winning child custody 
case sT'Pr esont 1 y , e. mere two percent of custody 
cases involving gay parents are won. 

Juanita Ramos of COHLA, a Hispanic lesbian 
and gay men's organization, spoke of the need 
to recognize that the oppression facing lesbians 
and gay men stems from the same system that "fosters 
hatred towrads Blacks, Hispanics, and women." 

The June 24th parade culminated a week of 
fairs, poetry readings, discussions and movies in 
the lesbian and gay community. 

San Francisco's gay pride march also took 
place June 24th and attracted more than 200,000 
lesbians and gay men. After marching through 
downtown San Francisco, they congregated at 
Civic Center plaza -- the scene of last month's 
clash between the police and lesbians and 
gay men outraged by the light sentence given 
to Dan White. White, a former supervisor on 
San Francisco's city council had murdered 
gay supervisor Harvey Milk, and S.F. Mayor 
George Moscone last November. 


negotiated by. the union with several other major 
aluminum and steel companies. It reserved for 
Blacks half of the places in an on-the-job 
apprenticeship program for skilled jobs (with 
a five percent goal for women) . Although Black 
and white applicants to the program were select- 
ed from separate lists, Weber claimed that 7 . 

because he had more seniority than some of the 
Blacks admitted, his rights were Violated 
under Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

"It would be ironic indeed," Justice 
William Brennen wrote in the 5.-2 majority 
opinion in response* to Weber's claim, "if 
a law triggered by a nation's concern over 
centuries of racial injustice and intended 
*o improve the lot of those who had 'been 
excluded from the American dream for so long' 
constituted the first legislative prohibition 
of all voluntary, private, race-conscious 
efforts to abolish traditional patterns of 
racial segregation," 

The decision was generally hailed as a 
victory for civil rights activists. Over 
20,000 delegates at the 70th national con- 
vention of the NAACP stood and applauded when 
it was announced, and the director of the NAACP, 
Benjamin Hooks told New York Times reporters 
that a victory for Weber would have set back the 
cause of affirmative action "ten years." 





A national march for lesbians and gay rights 
has been planned for October 14, in Washington, 
D.C. According to Eric Rofes of the steering 
committee for the March on WAshington, "The 
march is important as both a celebration of 10 
years of lesbian and gay pride and as a sign 
for all people to see our strength, pur numbers 
and our outrage at the increased violence arid*' 
oppression focused on lesbians and gay men." 
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AFIRrmVE ACTION/ WEBER 

SUPREME COURT REVERSES WEBER j NARROW 
DECISION, LEAVES QUESTIONS FOR AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION 


A member of the staff of the national 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
office in Atlanta, read a statement issued .by 
SCLC Qhdirpersam Joseph Lowery to LNS in a 
phone interview. 

"The spirit of this decision," Lowery 
stated, "will hopefully reverse the recent 
trend to abandon strong affirmative action 
programs in this nation. If offers exu^ouxSt#^^ 
m^nt to the federal government to intensify 
enforcing 3 efforts in both public and private 
agencies." Lowery added that "Black organizations 
must pressure both private and public businesses 
to accelerate programs to employ, train and 
upgrade minorities access, whose progress has 
.been deferred by discrimatory practices. If 
America was serious about establishing a truly 
equitable system," he concluded, "goals and 
quotas would have to be set and reached by 
certain dates. There's just no other way." 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Brian Weber's hope of 
squashing an affirmative action program negotiated 
between the United Steel Workers and the Kaiser 
Aluminum .Corporation . came to dismal 5 end * 

June . 27 when the Supreme Court reversed two 
lower court rulings in his 5 favor and held the 
plan legal. If successful Weber's suit could 
have meant the end of hundreds of affirmative 
action programs throughout the country. 


A LESS-THAN-PERFECT VICTORY 

At a press conference in New York City, 
a day after the decision was handed down, 
representatives of the Affirmative Action Task 
Force, the National Conference of Black LAwyers 
and the National Lawyers Guild, spoke about 
the "narrowness" of the ruling and the need 
to continue the fight to expand and defend 
affirmative action programs. 


Weber, an employee at a Kaiser plant in 
Gramercy, Louisiana, filed a suit against both 
the company and the USWA in 1975, charging 
that the affirmative action program made him. 
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"The decision does not dispel the myth 
of 'reverse discrimiantion' ," the Task Force 
stated. 'Facts show there is no such thing as 
reverse discrimination. One has (con' t on ihsije-fii^ 
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Mail coupon to: Hay market Concerts, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, MA 021 16 (617) 426-1909. 

Help us send the biggest check 
ever to the people of Southern 
Africa. 

Please send me sponsor tickets at: 

□ $25 each □ $50 each □ $100 each □ $500 each 

□ I can’t come, but would like to join thousands of others 
in expressing my solidarity with liberation efforts in 
Southern Africa. Here is my money. Please give away my 
ticket(s) through a church or community organization. 

Make checks payable to Haymarket Concerts. All amounts 
over our regular $12.50 ticket price are tax-deductible. 
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State, 
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(The Oil Companies and Inflation) 



4 *tt God hadn’t wanted ha oil depletion allow- 
anoo Ha wouldn’t have created an oil lobby.” 
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